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Dear 
Friends, 


It is thrilling whenever we open an exhibition, but our newest holds a special 
place in my heart. Jurassic Oceans is a collaboration with the Natural History 
Museum, London (NHM) and features the deep-sea counterparts to the land- 
dwelling dinosaurs we already know and love. 


NHM was my first museum experience as a child. One glimpse of the diplodocus 
cast in its massive main hall, and | was hooked on natural history museums for 
life. Whenever | pass Maximo in Stanley Field Hall, | wonder how many children 
are having their own moments of wonder that will change their lives. 


In fact, that encounter at NHM brought me here today: | am an archaeologist 
by training, but a natural science enthusiast by lifelong habit. My fascination 
expands far beyond dinosaurs—one of the great privileges of being at the Field 
for me is the opportunity to explore our extraordinary collections. | know that 
many of you share this feeling and look forward to going behind the scenes 
during our annual Members’ Nights (which we plan, hopefully, to resume in 
person this May). 


The Museum’s collections are a living library of our world, a chance to 
go back in time or to travel to another continent without ever leaving 
our storerooms. For instance, | recently enjoyed seeing our Japanese 
giant salamander (see line-drawing from our collections to the 
right)—truly a giant at a whopping four feet long, the largest in more 
than 33,000 salamander species. 


The more | see of our collections, the more | marvel at them and feel 
privileged to be part of the institution caring for and sharing them. Thank you 
for helping to support this work, and | hope to see you at the Museum soon. 


Warm regards, 


— 


Julian Siggers, PhD 
President and CEO 
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2022 
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The Field Museum's Board 

of Trustees is responsible 

for leading the institution in 
pursuit of its mission. They 
represent a cross-section of 
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communities: 
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SEE BEYOND 
THE VISIBLE 
SPECTRUM 


BY SHANNON HACKETT, PHD, RICHARD AND JILL 
CHAIFETZ ASSOCIATE CURATOR OF BIRDS; CHAD 
ELIASON, PHD, RESEARCH SCIENTIST; AND BEN 

MARKS, PHD, COLLECTIONS MANAGER OF BIRDS 


When it comes to colors, humans can 
never really know what a color in the 
ultraviolet soectrum looks like. In nature, 
the bright ultraviolet (UV) coloration in 
birds, reptiles, insects, invertebrates, 

and flowers can only be “seen” by 
humans through the use of technology— 
spectrophotometers and cameras. Human 
vision is trichromatic vision—meaning 
our eyes contain 3 color receptors for 
red, green, and blue. This means our eyes 
simply lack the ability to see in the fourth 
(ultraviolet) dimension. 


Ultraviolet colors in birds are typically not 
from a pigment, but from the structure 
of the feather itself. In European Starlings 


and Blue Tits, for example, the males 

have ultraviolet color patterns that the 
females can see but birdwatchers cannot. 
Even within birds, some species cannot 
see ultraviolet colors, particularly birds 

of prey. Small songbirds take advantage 
of this limitation by showing off their 
ultraviolet colors to each other while 
remaining cryptic to potential aerial 
predators. Logically, we can infer that bird 
species with the ability to see ultraviolet 
wavelengths are also more likely to evolve 
ultraviolet color patches. They have a new 
dimension to signal in. 


This fourth dimension also helps birds in 
other ways. Leaves can have ultraviolet 
reflectance. What looks like a sea of green 
leaves to humans Is a colorful canvas to 
birds, showcasing the insects that birds are 
searching for. And it’s not just birds! Fish, 
salamanders, and geckos can also peer into 
the world of ultraviolet colors. 


On your next visit to the Museum, explore 
the ultraviolet spectrum in Wild Color. 
Discover the secret greens of scorpions, 
the pinks of owls, and the rainbow of 
invisible colors in lichens. 


Wild Color was created by the Field Museum. 


Major Sponsor: 


EL/ADM 


Additional generous support provided by: 
Judy and Howard Bernick, Robert B. and 
Gail J. Loveman, and Peter B. Pond 


(Above) In a new study using Field Museum 
collections, scientists from Northland 

College discovered the duck-billed platypus 
(Ornithorhynchus anatinus) glows under UV light. 


(Below) Explore the ultraviolet colors of animals 
and plants in a special gallery of Wild Color. 
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MEET THE 
FIELD'S NEW 
FOSSIL PLANT 
EXPERT 


BY KATE GOLEMBIEWSKI, PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There’s more to paleontology than 
dinosaurs—just ask the Field’s new 
assistant curator of paleobotany, Fabiany 
Herrera, PhD. “Dinosaurs always get the 
attention, but they would not have existed 
without plants,” he said. 


Herrera has loved geology and biology his 
whole life. “I grew up in the mountains of 
Colombia, in the Andes,” he said. “We had 
lots of earthquakes and forests, and | was 
fascinated by that.” As a college student, 
he volunteered in a museum, but his big 
break came when his geology class visited 
a large coal mine. “As soon as | got off the 
bus, | started picking up rocks; that’s what 
| always do. | found fossil leaves and plant 
material that were 60 million years old, 
and | told my mentor, ‘This is what | want 


mn 


to study. 


IN THE FIELD 


Herrera’s journey into paleobotany was 

an unbeaten trail. “No one had ever done 
it systematically in my country, it was 
completely unexplored,” he recalls. He 
became Colombia’s first paleobotanist, and 
in his undergraduate thesis, he described 
South America’s earliest tropical rainforest. 


While that’s an impressive resume 

for any scientist—let alone a college 
undergrad—Herrera says that there’s 
plenty left to discover. “I hope to develop 
a research group at the Field to focus on 
Latin America, and I’m also excited to 
study fossil plants from the Mazon Creek 
collections near Chicago,” he said. 


“Paleobotany can offer us insights into 
some of the most urgent challenges 
facing our planet like climate change and 
deforestation,’ said Herrera. That’s one 

of the reasons he’s eager to collaborate 
with the Field’s Keller Science Action 
Center. “I hope to connect those two 
worlds,” he said. “We have one of the 
largest collections of living plants from 
the Neotropics, and having that here is a 
fantastic opportunity to put together living 
plants and fossil plants and understand 
the origin of the tropical rainforest in this 
part of the world.” 


And even when he’s not piecing together 
the mysteries of ancient ecosystems, 


“| hope to develop a research 
group at the Field to focus 
on Latin America, and I’m 
also excited to study fossil 
plants from the Mazon Creek 
collections near Chicago.” 


plants are still a big part of Herrera’s life: 

“| love gardening, and I’m actually married 
to a landscape architect—we joke that he 
works with living plants and | work with 
dead ones.” 
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FLORIDA'S 
CORAL 
REEF—MORE 
RESILIENT 
THAN WE 
THOUGHT 


BY RUDIGER BIELER, PHD, CURATOR OF 
INVERTEBRATES, NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE 
RESEARCH CENTER 


A long-term research interest of mine 
focuses on the biodiversity of marine 
invertebrate animals in the Florida 

Keys. Florida's coral reef is the third- 
largest barrier reef system in the world 
and provides a tremendous range of 
resources, from fisheries and coastal 
protection to attracting millions of annual 
visitors. Worldwide, coral reefs have 
declined rapidly, facing changes in ocean 
temperature and acidity, pollution, and a 
multitude of other stressors. Creation of 
the Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary 


(FKNMS) has curbed many local issues 
such as overfishing and anchor damage, 
but it can’t address global problems. 


Florida's reef had about 50% hard coral 
coverage when | first started surveying it 
by SCUBA diving in the 1980s. Today, that 


coverage has shrunk to just a few percent. 


Joining forces with Research Associate 
David Vaughan, and with support from 
the Paul M. Angell Family Foundation, we 
began “resurfacing” dead coral boulders 
with nursery-grown coral tissue. This 
technique is now widely applied in reef 
restoration. But important baseline 

data were missing—what did the reef 
community actually look like in the past? 


Using a combination of new fieldwork, 
literature surveys, and data in museum 
collections, Research Associate Paula 
Mikkelsen and | compiled records for 
thousands of species that lived, and 
mostly still live, in the region. Now 
knowing what “should” live in the reef, | 
could monitor species losses and the 
arrival of non-native species. A stressed 
environment is more susceptible to 
invasive species. My discovery of newly 
arrived clam and snail species on 
shipwrecks near the coral reef, apparently 
from the Pacific Ocean, raised alarms. 
But were we seeing exceptions or the tip 
of the iceberg? The Mediterranean, for 


instance, has been invaded by more than 05 
800 species. Some tropical environments, 
however, proved more resilient, likely 
because of the much greater diversity and 
settlement density leaving fewer openings 
for newcomers. Research Associate Fred 
Wells, PhD, and | analyzed the available 
data for marine plants and animals in 
South Florida. The verdict? Our survey 

in the International Journal of Applied 
Research on Biological Invasions of 4,615 
species found only 33 non-native species 
that are or may be established—a rare bit 
of good news for the Florida Keys! 
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~ SURVIVAL OF 
THE SEXIEST 


BY JINGMAI O’CONNOR, PHD, ASSOCIATE 
CURATOR OF FOSSIL REPTILES, NEGAUNEE 
INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


Charles Darwin’s idea that evolutionary 
change in organisms occurs through the 
process of natural selection changed the 
world and is universally accepted as a 
major mechanism of evolution. But, you 
may not know that Darwin also came up 


with the concept of “sexual selection.” In a 
letter, Darwin wrote: “the sight of a feather 


in a peacock’s tail, whenever | gaze at it, 
makes me sick.” He was referring to the 
frustration he felt when observing what 
so obviously did not fit his “survival of the 
fittest” hypothesis. From his disgust, he 
developed the idea of sexual selection— 
where competition is not for survival, but 


for increased opportunities to mate. This is 
certainly the case for a recently described 


fossil bird, Yuanchuavis kompsosoura, 
whose tail was more than 150% of the 
length of its body. 


Named for a mythological Chinese bird, 
Yuanchuavis is a species of an extinct 
group of birds (Enantiornithes) that lived 
120 million years ago in northeastern 
China. The fossil preserved Yuanchuavis’ 
exquisite pin-tail—a plumage consisting 
of a fan of short feathers and a central 
pair of elongated “pins.” This tail shape 
has appeared many times in avian 
evolution as it represents a compromise 
between natural and sexual selection. 
Such ornaments are considered honest 
indicators of fitness because of the cost 
they incur. In each species, there is a 
complex interplay between survival and 
reproductive success. While the short fan 
aids flight, the long pin feathers provide 
ornamentation but at a cost. 


This is not the first Cretaceous pin- 

tail. Previously, this tail shape was 
documented in Archaeorhynchus from 
the same deposits in China, but this 
species belongs to Ornithuromorpha, 
the group that includes living birds. 

In Archaeorhynchus, the pins are very 
narrow and the barbs (the part of the 
feather that extends off the rachis, or 
center shaft) would probably have been 
limited to the distal tip of the feather (if 
present at all). This reduces drag and 
the energetic cost of these ornaments. 
However, Yuanchuavis’ pins are wide 
and its barbs extend the full length of 
the feathers. The pin-tail in Yuanchuavis 
would have induced considerable drag 


IN THE FIELD 


Perhaps one of the most exciting recent 
discoveries in paleontology is that 
pigment containing organelles called 
melanosomes can fossilize, allowing 
scientists to investigate the color of 
extinct animals. Melanosomes extracted 
from Yuanchuavis indicate the tail fan 
was gray and the elongated pins were 
black. However, this may not be the 
complete picture because structural 
colors, like blue, are much less likely 

to fossilize. It is entirely possible that 
the ornamentation of the tail feathers 
extended beyond their shape and size 
and also involved attractive coloration. 


and thus can be considered more costly 
than the pin-tail in Archaeorhynchus. 


Understanding how sexual selection may 
have shaped ancient birds like Yuanchuavis 
could help us better understand bird 
diversity today. The complexity we see 

in Yuanchuavis’ feathers is related to one 


(Left) The fossil of 
Yuanchuavis excavated 


of the reasons we hypothesize why living 
birds are so incredibly diverse, because 
they can separate themselves into 
different species just by differences 

in plumage and song. 
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METAL- 
WORKING IN 
THE SHADOW 
OF THE WALLS 


BY FOREMAN BANDAMA, PHD, ASSISTANT 
CURATOR OF AFRICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The 1,700 acres of the medieval site of 
Great Zimbabwe (300-1900 CE) are home 
to the capital of pre-industrial southern 
Africa’s most successful state. The broader 
region hosts several other sites that 
overlap chronologically. Their capitals 
were the centers of political, cultural, 

and economic power, and researchers 
believe that artisinal expression peaked 

in these locations. Despite over a century 
of research at this World Heritage 

Site, questions about the technology 

and distribution of metals still remain 
unanswered because of an early focus 

on the magnificent dry stone walling (the 
biggest of its kind south of the North 
African pyramids), distracted from other 
research pursuits. 


The broader region is famed for its 
technological variability, especially its iron 
smelting furnaces. At Great Zimbabwe, 
metallurgical craft involving iron, copper, 
tin, bronze, brass, and gold fed into the 
political economy through the making 
and trading of utilitarian, expressive, 

and religious items. To begin exploring 
the metallurgical signature immediately 
outside the stone enclosures, my research 
team recently conducted surveys at 

13 locations. All of these locations, which 
are illustrated on the accompanying 


The Great Enclosure at Great 
Zimbabwe, showing both the 
large stone walling and low stone 
walling (foreground). The lower 
wall would have originally stood 
close to 2 meters. 


map (below, right), yielded metals as 

well as metalworking production residues. 
Interestingly, most of these localities 

also have low stone walling which, until 
recently, were unknown. 


Immediately north of the hill complex are 
three ridges with isolated low stone walling 
and scatters of metal debris. Nemanwa 

Hill has large pieces of slag—the stony 
waste left after the smelting and refining 

of iron ore. We found the clearest remains 
of a natural-draft iron smelting furnace 

on the southern valley of Mtuzu Hill 

(where, unfortunately, modern brick laying 
activities have destroyed much of the site). 
The summit of Mtuzu Hill itself, as well as 
Mundell and Mtero Hills all have low traces 
of stone walling and scatters of slag, tuyere 
and furnace fragments, and crucible 
sherds. On the southern ridge next to the 
Great Enclosure, we found some of the 
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most elaborate gold melting crucibles, 07 
comparable in shape and size to the brass 

mixing examples recovered within the 

stone walled areas. 


We are only beginning to scratch the 
surface when it comes to understanding 
crafts, such as metallurgy, at Great 
Zimbabwe. In terms of the scale of 
production, we have found mainly 
homestead-geared production, 

and nothing so far that approaches 
industrial-level production. This is 
evidence of rotational succession of 
power in which different locations in 
the area may have assumed political 
leadership, thereby eliminating the elite- 
commoner expressions that we would 
expect at a site that had experienced 
continuous occupation. 
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(Above) Map of Great Zimbabwe 
showing areas where metallurgical 
samples were collected. 
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WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH, 
EVEN MORE FEROGIOUS CREATURES 
RULED THE SEAS. 


Now open at the Field Museum, Jurassic Oceans: 
Monsters of the Deep takes visitors on a fascinating 
journey beneath the waves of the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
periods to meet some of the amazing creatures that 
inhabited the oceans 200 million years ago. 


Visitors will be familiar with one type of ancient creature 
they encounter in the exhibition—sharks. Although 
smaller than present-day sharks, Jurassic sharks 

were remarkably similar to those we see today. These 
predators were ferocious hunters and an important part 
of the ancient ecosystem. But in the Jurassic Period, they 
didn’t rule the seas. 


The true monsters of the Jurassic were marine reptiles— 
creatures like tough, bony-plated marine crocodiles, 
and long-necked, sharp-toothed plesiosaurs. Visitors 

to Jurassic Oceans will see terrifying ocean predators 
come to life through state-of-the-art CGI video 
replications. Fossils and models allow visitors to get 
up-close to these creatures and learn about their unique 
features and the ecosystems in which they lived. Visitors 
can touch real ammonites (a group of extinct molluscs), 
a crocodile skin texture, and even a replica of the 
ichthyosaur skull found in 1811 by teenage fossil hunter 
Joseph Anning and his sister, Mary. 


Similar in shape to a dolphin, an ichthyosaur is an extinct 
order of marine reptile that boasted sharp eyesight and 
incredible speed. The fastest species could swim up to 
25 miles per hour. In addition to amazing fossil soecimens 
from the Natural History Museum, London (NHM), the 
Field Museum will be adding its own ichthyosaur fossil, 
which was discovered in 1999 by Nadia Frobish, PhD, 
(Museum fur Naturkunde, Germany) when she was a 
graduate fellow at the Field. 


Jurassic Oceans is produced and curated by NHM, 
which has a huge collection of Jurassic fossils ranging 
from weird and wonderful shark fin spines to beautiful 
ammonites and huge reptile predators. The Field 
Museum, a leader in traveling exhibitions, is working with 
NHM to build the North American tour of the exhibition, 
where highlights from NHM‘s collection will be displayed 
together for the first time along with a few specimens 
from the Field’s own collection. 


Jurassi¢ Oceans: Monsters of (he Deep was curated N oer? 
and produced by the Natural History Museum, London, 
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‘Jurassic marine reptiles had it all—they were big animals 
that were quick moving with sharp teeth and used 

their impressive eyesight and smell to track down their 
prey,” said exhibition developer Lottie Dodwell (Natural 
History Museum, London). “| hope visitors will get to 
know some of the animals that dominated our oceans 
for 160 million years, and learn that dinosaurs weren’t the 
only impressive reptiles around during the Jurassic!” 


Visitors to Jurassic Oceans will 

see terrifying ocean predators come 
to life through state-of-the-art CGI 
video replications. Fossils and models 
allow visitors to get up-close to these 
creatures and learn about their unique 
features and the ecosystems in which 
they lived. 

(Below) The long-necked 


plesiosaur was a ferocious 
and speed predator. 


(Above) One of the smaller 
mosasaurs, this agile swimmer 
held its prey in a vice-like grip 
with two kinds of teeth. 
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THE BEAST OF 
MISSOURI 


BY AKIKO SHINYA, CHIEF FOSSIL PREPARATOR, 
GANTZ FAMILY COLLECTION CENTER 


One of the perks of my job at the Field 
Museum is being able to go dig fossils 
out of the ground once in a while. I’ve 
excavated fossils in the western US as 
well as Argentina, China, Romania, and 
Antarctica. It’s a nice break from peering 
into a microscope! International fieldwork 
was not in the cards for the past two years, 
of course, but that just meant we could 
focus on sites we didn’t need a plane 
ticket to reach—like Missouri. 


For the past five years, | have been 

part of a team of staff, students, and 
volunteers excavating the skeleton of 

a large hadrosaur called Parrosaurus 
near Bolinger County, Missouri (about 
100 miles south of St. Louis). The site 

is highly unusual, with groundwater- 
saturated, clay-rich sediment, which 
presents unique challenges to excavation. 
In 2017 and 2018, we excavated a skull 

and partial forelimbs of one Parrosaurus, a 
tail likely from another Parrosaurus, and 
several fish and turtles. This effort was led 
by Research Associate and former Field 
Museum Curator Pete Makovicky (now at 
the University of Minnesota). We returned 
to the site this past May and trenched 
around the dinosaur to isolate a block that 
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should contain the postcranial material 
(everything from the skull on back) and 
capped it with plaster. Because of its 
massive size—we estimate that it weighs 
around 2,000 to 3,000 pounds—we 
named this block “The Beast.” 


On October 9, we went back once more, 
and spent a week releasing The Beast. We 
dug deeper around it, undercutting the 
block to form a pedestal, and secured it 
with plaster “bandages.” At one point the 
block started to tilt toward the ground, 
but, thankfully, none of us were under it! A 
local volunteer built a sturdy pallet, which 
we strapped to the top of the block, then 


(Left, left to right) 

Pete Makovicky, Viktor 
Radermaker, Jelle Wiersma, 
Max London, Akiko Shinya, 
and Connie Van Beek with 
plaster field jacket of 

The Beast. 


(Below) After the team 
successfully flipped The 
Beast onto a custom 
made wooden palette, 
an excavator lifted it out 
of the site. 


another volunteer brought his skid steer 
and flipped it over. A large excavator lifted 
The Beast out of the pit and placed it ona 
20-foot trailer, where we reduced excess 
clay and added another layer of plaster to 
fully enclose it. We left the specimen in 
Missouri, to give it time to dry, so it would 
be lighter for its trip to the Museum. 


Once it’s here, I'll go back into the lab, 
fire up my tools, and start preparing 
The Beast. It’s not quite as much fun 
as fieldwork, but watching a dinosaur 
emerge from 75 million years’ worth of 
matrix is pretty exciting! 
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WHERE DID 
TUSKS COME 
FROM? 


BY KEN ANGIELCZYK, PHD, MACARTHUR 
CURATOR OF PALEOMAMMALOGY, NEGAUNEE 
INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


Tusks are an iconic feature of some of the 
most charismatic mammals. What’s the 
first thing you think of when you imagine 
a walrus sitting on an ice floe, or Carl 

and Delia Akeley’s elephants in Stanley 
Field Hall? However, tusks are an oddity. 
Among modern animals, only mammals 
have them, and this is true in the fossil 
record with one exception: the ancient 
mammal relatives called dicynodonts. 
Most dicynodonts have a pair of enlarged 
tusk-like teeth in their upper jaw, and 


the name dicynodont (two canine 

teeth) refers to this prominent feature. 
But are they really tusks, and if so, do 

all dicynodonts have true tusks? These 
questions were raised while | was eating 
lunch at a Zambian fossil locality with 
collaborators from Harvard University, the 
University of Washington, and Idaho State 
University. We had just collected several 
dicynodont tusks at the site, so tusks 
were on our minds. 


A tooth has to have several characteristics 
to be a true tusk. For example, it must be 
an enlarged tooth that extends outside 
the mouth, and that grows continuously 
through life. A tusk also must be held 

in its socket by a soft tissue ligament, 

and although it may have a small cap of 
enamel (the hard tissue on the outside 

of our teeth) at its tip, most of the tusk 
must be composed only of a softer tissue 
called dentine. Ivory is another name for 
dentine, and although we associate it with 
elephants, dentine is actually a component 


of all teeth (it forms much of the inner 
structure of our teeth, under the enamel). 


So do dicynodonts have true tusks? Sort 
of. The earliest dicynodonts have enlarged 
canines, but they have an enamel coating, 
don’t grow continuously, and are fused 
directly to the jaw bone without a soft 
tissue ligament. Therefore, not tusks, just 
big teeth. Over their evolutionary history, 
subsequent dicynodonts gain tusk-like 
features step-by-step, with multiple 
dicynodont subgroups making it over the 
true-tusk finish line. 


Why should we care if a group of animals 
that went extinct over 200 million 

years ago had tusks? The evolution of 
dicynodont tusks mirrors their evolution 
in mammals, which lets us identify the 
characteristics needed for tusk evolution 
to be possible. Only mammals and a few 
extinct relatives like dicynodonts have the 
right combination, explaining why other 
vertebrates never evolved tusks. 
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Wonderful Welwitschia 


BY SIR PETER CRANE, FRS, 
TRUSTEE AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


Charles Darwin referred to it as “the platypus of the plant kingdom.’ (Is it 

a conifer or a flowering plant?) Sir William Hooker, director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, called it “the most wonderful plant ever brought 

to this country—and the very ugliest.” That, of course, is in the eye of the 
beholder. Welwitschia mirabilis is one of my favorite plants, because of its 
strange combination of traits, its long fossil record, and its mysterious ability 
to survive in the harsh deserts of west Africa—for many centuries—which is 
still not well understood. 


The plant was named for Friedrich Martin Joseph Welwitsch, the Austrian 
botanist who discovered it for science in 1859, in Angola. When he first saw 
it, he reportedly “could do nothing but kneel down and gaze at it, half in 
fear lest a touch should prove it a figment of the imagination.” Here at the 
Field, we are fortunate to be able to experience something of Welwitsch’s 
fascination without having to endure desert hardships, thanks to the 
Welwitschia diorama in the Plants of the World Hall. The reconstruction is 
both accurate and dramatic, showing several Welwitschia plants in their 
native habitat, looking—as yet another author wryly expressed it—“like 
stranded octopuses.” 


Sir Peter Crane is President of the Oak Spring Garden Foundation, and 
Senior Research Scientist in the Yale School of the Environment. He served 
as Curator of Fossil Plants at the Field from 1982 to 1999, and Vice President, 
Academic Affairs and Director 1992 to 1996. 


IN THE FIELD 


(Top) Model of Welwitschia currently on 
display in the Plant Hall. 


(Above) Mr. Emil Sella at work assembling 
the Welwitschia plant model for 
installation in Plants of the World, 1944. 
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PROTECTING 
BIODIVERSITY 
IN PERU 


BY LEX WINTER, SENIOR SCIENCE 
COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST, KELLER 
SCIENCE ACTION CENTER 


To sustain life on Earth, more than 

70 countries around the world have 
committed to protecting 30 percent of 
the planet’s land area by 2030. Scientists 
and policymakers are asking: How do we 
achieve this ambitious goal? And how 
can we do it in a way that respects the 
way people live in these places? 


In a recent paper in Science Advances, 
the Field’s MacArthur Senior Conservation 
Ecologist Corine Vriesendorp, PhD and 
her team argue that the state of Loreto, 
Peru—where conservation coverage has 
quadrupled in the last 20 years—can serve 
as a model for protecting land sustainably 
in the 21st century. 


Loreto is a hotspot of biological and 
cultural diversity even by Amazon 
rainforest standards. Vriesendorp recalls 


canoeing along the Yavari River on her 

first visit to Loreto in 2003. “It was filled 
with fauna, just extraordinary, monkeys 
everywhere. | remember thinking: ‘This 


mn 


place is a conservation paradise. 


But at first, it didn’t seem like conservation 
would be possible. Loggers had their 
sights set on the region’s forests and 
officials disagreed about how to protect 
the land. “The regional president 

said, ‘Not one meter squared more for 
conservation. No....| thought we wouldn't 
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(Left) A maloca in an 
Indigenous Awajun 
community visited 

by our team in 2071. 
Loreto is home to 
more than 170,000 
Indigenous inhabitants 
belonging to 24 groups. 


(Below) The bald 
uakari monkey makes 
its home in Loreto’s 
flooded forests. 


spend any more time there,” said 
Vriesendorp. “And then crazily enough, 
all these years later, we’ve done 14 rapid 
inventories there and 13 new protected 
areas have been declared.” 


Vriesendorp attributes this surprising shift 
in part to Peru’s national conservation 
policy—which allows for different kinds 

of protected areas—and to regional 
leaders who saw opportunities to make 
conservation work for their constituents. 


She also credits the Field Museum's rapid 
inventories. Working with local partners 
and scientists, her team collected both 
biological and social data throughout 
Loreto and shared their findings in action- 
oriented reports designed for decision 
makers. Then, they worked in coalition to 
get these landscapes protected. 


“It’s not just about doing an inventory and 
handing over the information. It’s actually 
about taking those next steps: What are 
the obstacles to creating this conservation 
area? How do we work on them together?” 
Vriesendorp explains. “When you do that, 
you have a chance of going from on-the- 
ground social, biological, and geological 
science to new conservation areas that 
make sense for local people in the most 
diverse place in the world.” 
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Lichens & Chicagoland 

They look like mosses but actually are not plants. In fact, 
lichens are fungi that form a close relationship with algae or 
cyanobacteria, and this association, called symbiosis, is 

so tight that they look like one organism. The fungus provides 
structural support, while the algae provide food. This unique 
symbiosis allows these fungi to act as plants in an ecosystem 
and for a long time they were considered plants by scientists. 
Lichens occur on all continents, covering nearly seven percent 
of the Earth’s surface, and can be dominant in extreme 
climates, such as deserts and near the poles of Earth. Today 
there are about 20,000 described species of lichenized 

fungi, nearly one-third of the fungi, but scientists estimate that 
thousands more await discovery. 


Chicagoland has a long history of lichen study. Over a century 
ago, William Wirt Calkins published the lichen flora of “Chicago 
and vicinity” containing 125 lichen species. A little over 20 
years ago, Gerould S. Wilhelm, reassessed the lichen flora and 
reported 222 species. Some of the species Calkins reported 
in 1896 were no longer found, and other species seemed to 
have migrated recently to Chicagoland, demonstrating the 
dynamic nature of lichen species diversity across landscapes and 
time. Today, the lichen research group at the Field Museum aims 
to understand why some lichen species come and go and why 
some have persisted in Chicagoland since Calkins’ publication. 
Some reasons for gains and losses of lichen species may 
include, introduction by humans on landscaping trees, changes in 
nature preserve land management, changes in levels of air 
pollution, and climate change. All probably contribute to some 
extent to shaping the constantly changing lichen flora. This guide 
introduces our most common species that can be found just 
about everywhere, some even in the heart of the city! The next 

i ae a f. time you go walking around Chicagoland, take this guide with 
Hidden Lake Forest Preserve, Dupage County, Illinois you and try to identify the lichens you encounter. 
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1 Candleflame Lichen 2 Common Goldspeck 


4 Pixie Cup Lichens 


Candelaria concolor Candelariella vitellina Chrysothrix caesia Cladonia macilenta 
CANDELARIACEAE CANDELARIACEAE CHRYSOTHRICACEAE CLADONIACEAE 
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5 Mortar Rim Lichen 6 Common Greenshield Lichen 7 Powdered Ruffle Lichen 8 Black Sheet Lichen 
Myriolecis (Lecanora) dispersa Flavoparmelia caperata Parmotrema hypotropum Parmotrema reticulatum 
LECANORACEAE PARMELIACEAE PARMELIACEAE PARMELIACEAE 


Field Dog Lichen 11 Grainy Shaddow-crust Lichen 12 Smooth Shadow-crust Lichen 
Punctelia rudecta Peltigera rufescens Hyperphyscia adglutinata Hyperphyscia syncolla 
PARMELIACEAE PELTIGERACEAE PHYSCIACEAE PHYSCIACEAE 
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13. Pom-pom Shadow Lichen 14 Orange-cored Shadow Lichen 15 Hooded Rosette Lichen 
Phaeophyscia pusilloides Phaeophyscia rubropulchra Physcia adscendens 
PHYSCIACEAE PHYSCIACEAE PHYSCIACEAE 
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18 Powdery-margined | 


Physcia millegrana Physcia stellaris Cryptic Shade Lichen Physconia leucoleiptes 
PHYSCIACEAE PHYSCIACEAE Physciella chloantha PHYSCIACEAE 
PHYSCIACEAE 
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23 Bare-bottom Sunburst Lichen 


20 ‘Fluffy Dust Liche 
Lepraria finkii Caloplaca sp. Xanthomendoza fallax Xanthomendaoza fulva 
STEREOCAULACEAE TELOSCHISTACEAE TELOSCHISTACEAE TELOSCHISTACEAE 
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24 Bare-bottom Sunb 


urst Lichen 


Xanthomendoza weberi Xanthoria parietina 
TELOSCHISTACEAE TELOSCHISTACEAE 
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REDISCOVERING 
DUSABLE: 

PANEL EXPLORING 
A MULTICULTURAL 
LEGACY 


BY BRIDGETTE RUSSELL, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 


The recent change of Chicago's iconic 
Lake Shore Drive to include the name of 
Jean Baptiste Pointe DuSable, the city’s 
first non-native settler, has renewed 
interest in his life and legacy. Recognition 
for DuSable can be found throughout the 
city, including a high school, an outdoor 
statuary bust, and most notably the 
DuSable Museum of African American 
History located on Chicago's South Side. 
Still, his story isn’t widely known. 


Born to a French father and an enslaved 
African mother in St. Marc, St. Domingue 
(present-day Haiti) around 1745, DuSable’s 
early life is a mystery. Between 1769 and 
1770, he was shipwrecked on his way 
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to New Orleans with his friend Jacques 
Clemorgan and settled in that region. 


An entrepreneur always looking for 
opportunities to continue his trading 
enterprise, DuSable relocated several 
times, forming relationships within several 
Native American communities in the Great 
Lakes region. He was eventually mentored 
by Pontiac, or Obwaandi‘eyaag, leader 

of several Great Lakes tribes. DuSable 
became instrumental in negotiating and 
preserving peace among several tribes in 
the turbulent times that followed Pontiac’s 
War and death. 


He married a Potowotami woman, Kitihawa 
(also known as Catherine), and the pair 
settled near a place the Potawatomi called 
“Eschecagou”, on the north bank of the 
Chicago River at its junction with Lake 
Michigan around 1778. 


Though DuSable wasn’t the first trader 

to pass through the popular trading post, 
he was the first non-Native person to 
stay. His estate would eventually consist 
of a modest-sized home, a horse mill, a 
bakehouse, a dairy, a smokehouse, 

a poultry house, a workshop, a stable, 
and a barn. 
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17 
DuSable’s wife Kitihawa was key to building 
relationships between the area’s Indigenous 
communities. Through their marriage, 
DuSable became Potawatomi kin, further 
cementing a multicultural legacy. 


DuSable’s life of entrepreneurship and 
diplomacy across cultures fascinates many 
historians, said Etzer Cantave, President of 
the DuSable Heritage Association. 


“All those cultures lived together, and 
there was no clashing,” Cantave added. 
“And DuSable was at the center of it, 
making sure that all these different 
cultures didn’t clash. On the contrary, 
he bridged them, and that’s why he’s the 
father of multiculturalism in this area.” 


Learn more about DuSable 

Listen to a virtual panel discussion 
about DuSable’s life and legacy 
hosted by DuSable Museum of 
African American History and the 
Field Museum on our blog: 
fieldmuseum.org/blackhistorymonth 


A bronze bust 

of DuSable on 
Michigan Avenue 
created by sculptor 
Erik Blome and 
installed in 2009. 
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By Lauren Wagner 
EDUCATION 


F oster a love of science and exploration 
all summer long! Field Explorers 
Camps encourage children to expand 
their curiosity about the natural world 
while having fun! 


This summer, there will be a variety 

of themes to choose from, including 
sessions on Wild Color, Jurassic Oceans, 
Puzzles from Prehistoric Worlds, Earth's 
Story by the Drop, Making Your Case, 


IN THE FIELD 


and more! Each camp session features 
chats with Field researchers and museum 
professionals, exhibition tours, guided 
scientific activities, demonstrations and 
outdoor games. 


Field Explorers summer camp 
is geared towards children 
ages 5-13 years old. One and 
two-week sessions will begin 
June 13 and run through 
August 19. 


Field Explorers aims to support children’s 
natural curiosity about the world through 
exciting activities and one-of-a-kind 
experiences you can only have at the 
Field Museum! 


Join us this summer and discover just 
how much there is to learn about Earth! 


(Top) Our Field Explorers camps lets young 
learners engage with the mystery, excitement, 
and challenge of scientific inquiry. Everyone 

can find an access point into scientific ideas, no 
matter their interests, and develop their curiosity 
of the world and its peoples around them. 


(Above) Field Explorers campers learned how 
different animal adaptations affect animal 
movement and how movement manifests 
certain animal behavior. 


Field Explorer Camp Sessions 


Designed to foster your child’s ability to think critically, creatively, and independently, Field Explorers 
offers a variety of options for you to choose from with your camper and their interests in mind. 


For more information, and to register, visit fieldmuseum.org/summer-camps-programs. 


Grades K through 5 


One Week sessions: 

Explore the collections cared for and 
studied behind the scenes, connect with 
the Museums multi-faceted community of 
experts, investigate using specialized tools 
of the trade, and discover the stories that 
only the Field Museum can tell. 


New! Two-week sessions: 

Two-week sessions support each 
camper’s specific interests. Designed 
to provide the time and community 
to foster individual curiosity, campers 
will explore the vast story of our world 
through art, experimentation, stories, 
or their own creations. 


¢ Grades 2&3 will focus on the incredible 
animal shapes and features found in 
prehistoric worlds to expand their 
understanding of what is possible. 


¢ Grades 4&5 will dive into specific 
moments in our planet’s natural history 
and explore the infinite random events 
that shaped the world we see today. 


Grades 6-8 


Tweens will learn from museum 
professionals how exhibitions are 
created, and assemble their own 
collections in a display case that they 
design and construct. 


Special Exhibition Camps K-8: 

Our special exhibits bring together 
objects uniquely held by the Museum and 
invite visitors into the stories told by our 
collections. Our camps ask our campers 
to see the ordinary through a new lens 
and find a path they may have never seen 
to a story that hasn't yet been told. 


Continue the Experience... 


Teen Storytelling Collective: 

Teens will explore cultural fables, folklore, 
and family stories. With this knowledge, 
they will be tasked with showcasing their 
own stories as a 21st century graphic 
novel. Current 8th to 11th grade students 
are encouraged to apply. 
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(Above) Tween campers conduct research and 
explore the wonders of the Rice Native Gardens 
with Field Museum scientist Erika Hasle. 


(Below) Campers journeyed through the halls 
of the Museum to learn about some of the 
unique methods and challenges Field scientists 
creatively use and overcome while conducting 
research in the field. 
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DISCOVER DNA 
Al THE FIELD 


Izzy Distefano interacts with visitors 
to the DNA Discovery Center. 


By Kevin Feldheim, PhD, and 
A. Watson Armout Ill 


MANAGER OF THE PRITZKER MOLECULAR 
LABORATORY, NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE 
RESEARCH CENTER 


ne of the occupational hazards of being a geneticist 
is that at family gatherings, people always want to 
turn the conversation to the role of DNA in solving 
crimes. My usual routine is to say that my Pritzker 
Lab colleagues and | solve other, sometimes more 
interesting, mysteries than murders or missing persons. 
We analyze DNA to figure out how life on earth evolved and 
diversified, and how organisms are related to each other. 
In any given year, the lab is home to 50 ongoing projects, 
and contributes analyses to more than 100 collaborative 
studies with colleagues at other institutions. 


Our lab’s technicians, including Izzy Distefano and Heaven 
Wade, do much of the work to prepare samples for study. 
To sequence an organism’s DNA, you need to take a small 
sample of a specimen—for instance, a little piece of a 
lichen—and isolate the genetic material. That involves 
breaking apart the cells, sometimes with old-school 
implements like a mortar and pestle, and then rinsing and 
filtering the samples until just the genetic material remains. 
Finding the best ways to obtain DNA from such a wide 
variety of organisms requires special expertise and creativity. 


Once the DNA is isolated and ready for analysis, 

our instruments compile profiles of the sequence of 
nucleotides present ina DNA sample—the “letters” that 
make up its genetic code. By comparing those profiles, 
we can see how closely related different organisms are, 
and that ultimately helps us put together a tree showing 
how life evolved, and is still evolving. Museum researchers 
have used genetic information produced by the Pritzker 


Heaven Wade at work in 
the Pritzker Lab. 


“In any given year, the lab 
is home to 50 ongoing 
orojects, and contributes 
analyses to more than 
100 collaborative 

studies with colleagues 
at other institutions.” 


Lab to study things like how army ants may have 
evolved the chemosensory systems that they 
use to hunt and how plant lineages we see today 
in China’s Hengduan Mountains first emerged 
millions of years ago. 


In my own work, | use DNA to examine how shark 
individuals and populations are related. Two of 

my current projects involve lemon sharks in the 
Bahamas and angel sharks in the Canary Islands. 
The lemon shark project is a 26-year effort that has 
shed several insights into shark reproductive biology, 
including multiple mating by females, and natal 
homing. The angel shark project is relatively new and 
examines how populations from different islands are 
related to each other. The results of this project will 
inform conservation decisions for this species. 


While it’s fascinating, and undeniably exciting, 

to see the Federal Bureau of Investigation solve 
decades old cold-cases with DNA evidence, the 
work we do in the Pritzker DNA Lab is just as 
amazing. We investigate evolutionary change that 
happened 30 million years ago as well as explain 
patterns occurring in nature today. 


VISIT THE DNA DISCOVERY CENTER 


In the Spring of 2008, the Field opened the 
Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice DNA Discovery 

Center, which provides museum visitors with 
the opportunity to see and speak directly to 
researchers in The Pritzker Laboratory while 
they are conducting cutting-edge DNA research. 
This unique opportunity expands our ability 

to convey The Field Museum’s genetic and 
evolutionary discoveries from our scientists to 
museum visitors. It also provides a venue for the 
general public to ask about recently discovered 
or more general questions about genetics and 


evolutionary biology. 
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THE HIDDEN 
COLORS OF 
PLANTS 


BY DAWSON WHITE, PHD, POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, NEGAUNEE 
INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


As forests and habitats shrink and climates 
change, it’s critical we develop more 
efficient methods for identifying and 
mapping biodiversity. This is especially 
critical for plants because they are one 

of several large groups (like fungi, insects, 
and microorganisms) for which we still 
only have rough estimates of the total 
number of species worldwide. 


If botanists want to identify an unknown 
plant, they go into the lab, extract 

DNA, sequence it on a machine, and 
then compare the data to other plants. 
Because DNA is the blueprint of identity 
and ancestry, genetic analyses is the 


gold standard for understanding diversity. 


But, it takes several weeks—sometimes 
months—to produce and analyze 
DNA sequence data. Not to mention, 


sequencing DNA can be pretty expensive. 


| have been working with an amazing 
team to identify plant species based on 
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the differences in light reflected off their 
leaves. The camera-like machine we 

use to record reflected light is called a 
spectroradiometer, and it produces the 
data we need in just two seconds! My 
colleagues and | have discovered that not 
only can we differentiate species very well 
using spectroradiometers and machine- 
learning analyses (99.7% accuracy!), but 
we can also identify hybrids as well as 
populations within a species—like lineages 
living on one mountaintop versus another 
mountaintop—which is very important 

for conservation. 


Occasionally our eyes can detect spectral 
differences between species—like the 
needles of a blue spruce compared to the 
green needles of Siberian spruce. Much of 
a species’ “spectral signature” comes from 
reflected infrared light. Infrared photons 
interact with all sorts of chemical bonds, 
thus providing information about the 
chemical and structural properties of the 
leaf. Our results show spectral signatures 
are an accurate and efficient method for 
plant species identification. Thanks to this 
study, we are taking spectroradiometers 
into the John G. Searle Herbarium and 
putting them on drones in the field to 
improve our rapid inventories. 


(Left) Dryas, the focal plant 
of our spectral study, grows 


in Arctic and alpine habitats. 


(Below) Underside of a 
Dryas leaf. All features 
interact with light and 
provide information about 
a species identity. 


(Bottom) Graduate student 
Catherine Chan scanning 
Dryas individuals in Alaska 
for our study. 
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MEET THE 
NEWEST 
ADDITION TO 
THE FIELD 
MUSEUM 
GROUNDS 


BY ELI SUZUKOVICH III, PHD, RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST, NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH 
CENTER, LITTLE SHELL BAND CHIPPEWA-CREE 


On October 6, 2021, a five-and-a-half foot 
white pine arrived at the Field Museum. 
Though small, this tree carries great 
meaning. It is a gift to the Museum from 
the Menominee Tribal Enterprises (MTE), 
who partnered with the National Arbor 
Day Foundation and the U.S. Forest 
Service to promote peace and harmony 
throughout the nation during the trying 
times of the pandemic. Chicago is one of 
four cities that have been given a peace 
tree, including Milwaukee, Appleton, and 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. The tree originated 
in the forests on the Menominee 
Reservation near Green Bay. The 
Menominee Indian Tribe has maintained 
one of the world’s most sustainable 
forests for the past 150 years. 


The Field Museum contracted with MTE 
for all of the flooring and benches for 
Native Truths: Our Voices. Our Stories. 
The flooring represents a new relationship 
between the Field Museum and MTE. It 
not only provides a sturdy surface to walk 
on in the exhibition, but is linked to one 
of the stories in the new hall showcasing 
Ada Deer and the Menominee tribe's long 
fight to maintain their political and 
economic sovereignty. 


The white pine represents the unity 

and peace between the six nations of 
the Haudenosaunee (Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, and 
Tuscarora). Early on, the six nations often 
fought against each other, until the 1300- 
1400s, when a chief named Dekanawidah 
brought the nations together and formed 
a political alliance, fostering peace 
between them. A white pine was planted 
as a symbol of the peaceful alliance and 
represents the Great Binding Law of the 
Haudenosaunee Confederacy. 


The message of the white pine can be 
summed up by the idea of making peace 
with yourself and releasing old grudges 
that do not serve you or the greater good. 
For the Museum, the tree is a symbol of 
our community and familial relationships, 
as well as a living contract of respect and 
responsibilities between the Field Museum 
and the many Indigenous communities 
and nations the Museum is proud to 
partner with. The tree is an especially 
meaningful addition to our grounds for 
many, many years to come. 


Special Thanks to Nels Hus, Menominee 
Tribal Enterprises, and the Menominee 
Indian Tribe of Wisconsin, Eric Frazier, 
and many staff from across the Museum 
who made this possible. 


(Above, left to right) Nels Hus (MTE), Sheldon 
Moy (FP&O), Reuben Villanueva (FP&O), Carter 
O’Brien (Sustainability Officer/ KASC), and Eli 
Suzukovich III (NIRC/ Native North America Hall 
Curatorial Team). 
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Did you know there are many 
items at our stores created 
exclusively for the Field 
Museum? Celebrate the Field 
Museum's rich history by taking 
home a unique part of it. 


NOPIRED 


What is a Field Museum visit without SUE the T. Rex? 
Discover rich details about SUE’s life and death in 
Ted Rechlin’s SUE: Welcome to the World of 
Tyrannosaurus Rex. You can also take home t-shirts 
and puzzles inspired by the graphic novel. 


While our SUE plush is a best seller, our adorable 
Quetzalcoatlus and Lions of Tsavo plush celebrate 
other notable Field Museum celebrities. The man-eating 
Lions of Tsavo have been at the museum since 1924 and 
have attracted worldwide visitors. The Quetzalcoatlus is 
a recent addition to the Griffin Halls of Evolving Planet, 
and the incredible replica has quickly become a favorite 
photo spot for Field members and visitors. 


IN THE FIELD 


CHO ERO TRENS The Arabian Mokha Java blend dates back to the 1700s where the combination 
a of coffees from the areas of Yemen and Java comprised the world’s first known 
coffee blend. Today, a new collaboration between the Field Museum and 

Two Brothers Coffee Roasters takes inspiration from one of the original Arabian 
Mokha Java blends. Using naturally processed beans from Ethiopia and Papua 
New Guinea, Fossil Fuel creates a complex, wild, and timeless cup that serves 
as a looking glass to the beginnings of modern coffee culture. 


While they may be less glamorous than our favorite T. rex, the Field's 
dermestid beetle colony has served the zoology department of 

the Museum for more than 75 years! Celebrate the Museum’ss tiniest 
employees with our special collection of products illustrated by 
American artist Stanley Mouse—designer of our popular Everything 
is Dead collection and multiple Grateful Dead album covers. 


Build your own museum and compete with your friends for the 
“Museum of the Year Award” in Curators! This Euro-style, tile-laying 
game features Field Museum celebrities such as Sue the T. rex and 
Maximo the Titanosaur. 


As part of the Field Museum’s 125th anniversary, Journeyman Distillery 
created an incredible Gin, Vodka, and Rye collection. Honoring the 

museum and Chicago’s history, Journeyman utilized ingredients 
introduced at the 1893 World's Fair in Chicago—the same year the aG : it) we a 
museum was founded. Not sure which one to try? We'd recommend fig cram eRY Khe 
the Rye—winner of the 2021 ASCOT Awards, 2021 SIP Awards, and TI Qo £ 
2019 Seattle International Spirits Awards. @ =: #2 


Take home these and other unique souvenirs inspired by the Field Museum! Visit our stores 


or shop online at store.fieldmuseum.org. Members receive 15% off all purchases. 
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Member Opportunities 


IN THE FIELD 


Field Spotlight: 


BEYOND HUMMINGBIRDS- 
BIRD POLLINATION IN ASIA 


Wednesday, April 20, 6:30pm-7:30pm CDT 
Recommended for ages 16 and older 


As our familiar seasonal visitors in Chicago, 
hummingbirds are the most iconic and well- 
known birds acting as pollinators for plants. 
Nevertheless, these delicate nectar specialists 
have their distribution limited in the Americas. 
Are plants outside the continent ever pollinated 
by birds? If so, what are the birds and how do 
they interact with flowers? Jing-Yi Lu studies bird- 
pollinated lipstick plants (genus Aeschynanthus, 
Gesneriaceae) in Asia. In this virtual event, he will 
unveil the mysterious bird-flower interactions in 
Asia by the research discoveries in lipstick plants. 
With the stories from the fieldwork of the past five 
years in Asia, he will also share how pollination 
biology studies are conducted in the field. 


Look for registration information in our 
weekly eNews! 


Field Spotlight: 
WHY STUDY SNAKES? 


Wednesday, March 16th, 6:30pm-7:30pm CDT 
Recommended for ages 16 or older 


Join us for a virtual lecture and meet the Field 
Museum’s new Assistant Curator of Herpetology, 
Sara Ruane, PhD. She will talk about what made 
her so interested in snakes ever since she was 

a kid and why they are such an interesting 
organismal group for research studies. Her talk 
will include how snakes are different from legless 
lizards, highlight some of the most interesting 
specimens in the Field’s collection, and tell us 
more about the work she is currently doing with 
respect to snake evolutionary studies. 


Look for registration information in our 
weekly eNews! 


ANVNY VeVS (oe) 


N1IA-ONIF () 
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NATIVE TRUTHS: OUR VOICES, 
OUR STORIES EVENTS 


Member Preview Days 
Wednesday, May 18 & Thursday, May 19, 
Yam-4pm CDT 


As a member, you are invited to special 
preview days of Native Truths: Our Voices, 
Our Stories on Wednesday, May 18 and 
Thursday, May 19, before the exhibition 
opens to the public. 


Member Viewing and Presentation 
Wednesday, May 25, 5:30pm-8:30pm CDT 


Be among the first to view our new 
permanent exhibition, Native Truths: Our 
Voices, Our Stories! Enjoy exclusive, after- 
hours access and attend a presentation 
to learn more about how this exhibition 
was created. Look for more information in 
your weekly member e-newsletter, or visit 
fieldmuseum.org/memberevents. 


For the safety of our visitors and staff, all visitors 
five years of age or older will be required to 
show proof they are fully vaccinated against 
COVID-19 for admission to this event. 


Museum Hours 


The Field Museum is open from 9am-5pm every day 
except Christmas Day, with last admission at 4pm. 
For special hours, parking, and public transportation 
options, visit fieldmuseum.org/visit. 


The Field Museum salutes the 
people of Chicago for their long- 
standing support of the Museum 
through the Chicago Park District. 


UNITED | Official Airline of 
AIRLINES 1) the Field Museum 
sUAUIINI 

Lt tNG!s This program is partially 

AR TS supported by a grant from the 
COUNEIL : . 

acency _ Illinois Arts Council Agency. 


rOPTNNTTTnTT 


For up-to-date information for all member events, visit FIELDMUSEUM.ORG/MEMBEREVENTS | iy > | 


4 | 
The Field gratefully,” 
acknowledgesits =~ 
lead 2021 corporate 
partners. 


Their generous support of 
$100,000 or more enables the 
Museum to fulfill its mission to fuel 
a journey of discovery across time 
to enable solutions for a brighter 
future rich in nature and culture. 


In addition to the exhibition and 
preservation of our treasured 
collections, we inspire Curious 
minds through education programs 
focused on preK-12th grade, and 
work globally to understand and 
protect the natural world through 
our scientific research and 
environmental conservation efforts. 


ABBVIE 


ADM 

COMPSYCH CORPORATION 
ITW 

JPMORGAN CHASE & CO. 


MAGELLAN 
CORPORATION 


NORTHERN TRUST 


Corporate partners help make it possible for more than 150 Field 
Museum scientists and researchers to seek out new discoveries and 
clues about the diverse life that makes Earth home. 


For more information about Field Museum corporate partnerships 
scan the QR code or visit: fieldmuseum.io/CorporatePartnership22. 


CELEBRATE 
BLACK 
HISTORY 

- MONTH 


Throughout the month 
of February the Field 
Museum celebrated 

the contributions of 
Black Americans to 
science, museums, 
Chicago, and US history. 
Check out recorded 
events and stories 
featuring Field staff, 
scientists, historians, 
and collaborators online! 


MILHOUSE 
MONTENEGRO 


PAPER - PACKAGING « PRINT « PROCUREMENT 
MBE CERTIFIED 


Field Museum Black History 
Month sponsored by Milhouse 
Engineering & Construction 
Inc. and Montenegro, Inc. 


‘|x Black 
History 
z Month 


fieldmuseum.org/blackhistorymonth 
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E TISTANNUAL 
ry. MEMBERS 
NIGHTS 


May 12 & 13, 5-9pm. FREE for members! 


We're excited to welcome you back to the Field Museum for our 

71st Annual Members’ Nights! Learn about the fascinating work and 
scientific research that happens everyday at the Museum. With 40 million 
objects and specimens in our collections, there’s always something new 
to see at Members’ Nights. What will you discover this year? 


Reservations are required and space is limited. Check your mailbox for 
your Official invitation. For the health and safety of visitors and staff, we 
are unable to offer any behind the scenes access this year—stations will be 
located throughout the public areas of the Museum. 


All visitors five years of age or older will be required to show proof they are fully 
vaccinated against COVID-19 for admission to this event. 


